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THE MILITARY CAMPAIGNS AGAINST GERMANY'S 
AFRICAN COLONIES 

By G. M. WRIGLEY 

Our measure of military operations is chiefly determined by the events 
that have happened and are happening in Europe on the western front. 
We appreciate the significance of the gain of a few hundred yards of ter- 
rain, of the capture of a hillock one or two hundred feet high, and we 
accept the cost paid in hundreds of lives. What then shall we say of the 
conquest of 300,000 square miles of territory — an area half as large again 
as Germany — in a period of six months at a cost of less than two hundred 
lives? Here, in German Southwest Africa, as also in the other African 
campaign areas, we find warfare on a different plane, controlled by pro- 
foundly different conditions. We are here concerned with the geographi- 
cal aspects of these conditions. The force of geographic control in military 
operations has been amply demonstrated on the European battlefields. 1 In 
the African theaters that control has been still more pronounced, though 
exercised in a different manner. In Europe topographic detail has played 
a dominant part. In Africa, where man sinks to insignificance by the side 
of nature, the influence of climatic circumstances and of the vegetative 
covering of the land has been supreme. 

The African campaigns have been conducted under tropical or sub- 
tropical conditions in lands still primitive. Into the wilderness war has 
carried exotic products of modern civilization; it has utilized the old and 
barbarous with the new and highly developed. A railroad runs through 
uninhabited tropical forest; motor trucks performing extraordinary feats 
over broken surfaces and through wastes of sand or mud supplement the 
native porter. The native guide is replaced by airplane, the strange "bird" 
that with the terrible new kind of "hippopotamus," the armored car, works 
havoc with the morale of the native forces. In those regions that are still 
the paradise of the mighty hunter the wild life furnishes foes not to be 
despised. The despatch rider abandons his motor cycle before the hippo- 
potamus; General Smuts in his automobile is besieged by lions; giraffes 
entangle their long necks in the telegraph wires. Everywhere primitive 
forces have proved strong. Against them the elaborated tactics employed 
on the European fronts have failed hopelessly. In the African struggles 
vast areas have been covered by comparatively small bodies of men moving 
rapidly, and their ability to cover them has depended on the knowledge of 
the pioneer and on the bushman's art — of traveling without transport, of 

1D.W. Johnson : Topography and Strategy in the War, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1917. Many of 
the chapters published in revised form in this book had previously appeared in the Bull. Amer. Qeoar. 
Soc. and the Geogr. Rev. 
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making long forced marches, and of living for days on next to nothing. This 
explains the phenomenal successes of Botha and Smuts, great leaders with 
a native experience finely sharpened in the guerrilla operations of the Boer 
War. 

Not the least interesting feature of the campaigns is the part that has 
been played by the native tribes. The loyalty and ready assistance of 
many pay tribute to the 
character of British and 
French colonial rule. 
Among the particular 
instances testifying to 
happy administration is 
the effort of the Mossis, 
the people of a little 
kingdom in the Niger 
bend under French pro- 
tection. They promptly 
raised a volunteer con- 
tingent that acted with 
effect and with much 
pride and pleasure in the 
occupation of northern 
Togoland. 2 Of the rela- 
tions between the colonial 
Germans and the natives 
it is not easy to speak, 
but the lot of the Ger- 
man East African porter 
seems to have been a 
singularly hard one even 
in this hard land. 

As a demonstration of the value of sea power the campaigns have yet 
another interest: especially is this the case in the conquest of German 
Southwest Africa. In the Geographical Review for June, 1916, some of the 
broad features of the campaigns were outlined by Cyrus C. Adams in the 
article ' ' The African Colonies of Germany and the War. ' ' The campaigns 
will here be discussed in greater detail, each colony being considered 
separately in the order of conquest. 




Pig. 1— General map showing the location of the German colonies 
in Africa. Scale, 1:64,000,000. 



Togoland 
This little colony has heretofore been pointed out with pride as the 
"pattern tropical protectorate." Of Germany's four African possessions 

2 La conquete du Togoland: L'action des partisans mossis. Senseign, Colon. (Suppl. & UAfrique 
FrariQaise), 1915, No. 4, pp. 49-55. 
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it was the only one not subventioned and at the outbreak of the war was in 
a nourishing condition. Togoland occupies a narrow strip between the 

Gold Coast and Da- 
homey. The area is only 
33,600 square miles : 
small size and the limi- 
tations incident thereto 
constitute the controlling 
factor in this campaign. 
At the commencement of 
hostilities in Europe the 
governor of Togoland 
made proposals of neu- 
trality to the governors 
of the adjacent French 
and British colonies. 
Naturally his proposi- 
tions were rejected, and 
he was shortly called 
upon to surrender. A 
lengthy resistance was 
obviously out of the 
question, but there ex- 
isted a definite reason 
for delaying the Allied 
occupation as long as 
possible. The German 
government had just 
completed the installa- 
tion of a powerful wire- 
less station at Kamina. 
This station could com- 
municate directly with 
Berlin, and, with the 
stations at Windhuk in 
German Southwest Af- 
rica and Dar-es-Salaam 
in German Bast Africa, 
it formed a triangle able 
to control the seas of the 
southern half of the con- 
tinent. 

The general plan of 

Fig. 2— Map to illustrate the campaign against Togoland. Scale. „„„„„;_, :„ TnmlotiH 

1:3,500.000. campaign in logoiana, 
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as in German Southwest Africa and the Cameroons, consisted in the occu- 
pation of the seaboard, the establishment there of the major base of opera- 
tions, and the simultaneous penetration inward of columns directed from 
points on the frontiers. In Togoland the German forces had at first been 
concentrated upon Lome, the principal port. As soon as Great Britain de- 
clared war on Germany they were removed inland for concentration on 
Kamina, the chief strategic site on the southeastern edge of the highland 
belt that traverses the country from north-northeast to south-southwest. 
The British occupied Lome without opposition and there were joined by the 
French coming along the coast plain from Dahomey; thence the Allied 
column turned inland to cross the coast plain to Kamina. On the coast 
plain, especially known as an oil-palm region, and the adjacent highlands 
the major part of the German government's developmental efforts have 
been expended. The region is served by three lines of railroad: a line of 
74 miles from Lome to the southwestern corner of the highland area ; a line 
of 27 miles from Lome along the coast to a point near the French frontier ; 
and a line of 100 miles to Atakpame, near Kamina and one of the chief 
towns of the interior. This last-named line greatly facilitated the defense. 
The Germans retreated along it, tearing up the track and destroying bridges 
where time permitted. The Allied forces repaired and used the railroad 
and also used the road through the scrub ; but the two lines are some dis- 
tance apart, and co-ordination of movements was rendered difficult by the 
character of the vegetation. Apparently the original forest cover of the 
plain has been removed by native agriculturists, and its place is now occu- 
pied by scrub of a type recalling the maqui of the Mediterranean or the 
chaparral of California and western Mexico. During the long dry season 
drought is severe ; indeed, it has been found necessary to establish wells and 
reservoirs along the railroad. On the coast, with mean temperatures of 
over 80° F., the rainfall of the four months November to February amounts 
to about 2~y 2 inches only. After the major rainy season, that is from April 
to June, swamps remain and tall grasses flourish. Lacking good positions 
and observation posts such ground is unsuitable for artillery operations; 
but it is excellent for defense. Actually the defense made no serious stand 
save at the strong position on the Chra River, where they delayed the 
offensive by destruction of the important bridge. 

Meanwhile the northern part of the colony had been occupied by the 
Allies with but little opposition. Northern Togoland lies in a natural 
region entirely distinct from that of the south, with which its relations have 
been comparatively slight. The northern country is beyond the area of 
effective German occupation. Its affiliations are with the Sudan and the 
Desert; its trade is exclusively in the hands of Mohammedan Sudanese 
merchants, and such as reaches the coast does so chiefly and naturally 
through the Gold Coast. The main opposition encountered in the northern 
plains was that arising from climatic conditions. August, the month of the 
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campaign, marks the height of the single rainy season of this latitude. 
Sokode, for example, out of a total annual rainfall of 51 inches, has over 12 
inches in this month. Yet in spite of continuous rains and inundated 
country the northern column covered 370 miles in 20 days. "With the occu- 
pation of Sansane-Mangu by the northern (French) column and of Yendi 
by a British column from the west the subjugation of northern Togoland 
was assured. 

About the same time, that is three weeks from the occupation of Lome, 
the main column from the south and the French column from the east 
arrived simultaneously before Kamina and received the capitulation of the 
colony. 

German Southwest Africa 

In this campaign the British forces acted alone. Angola bounds German 
Southwest Africa on the north, but Portugal did not join the Allies until 
some months after the conquest of the colony. The prime interest of the 
campaign lies in its triumph over one of the most difficult of physical 
obstacles — the barrier of the desert. 

Practically all of the 322,440 square miles of Southwest Africa are arid 
or semi-arid. On the most exposed frontiers — the coast and the southern 
and southeastern borders — the aridity is greatest. The coast desert of the 
Namib, ranging in width from 15 to 85 miles, has only 4 inches of rain a 
year on its more favored eastern margin ; the desert ports have under 1 inch. 
The stony plateaus of the southern portion of Great Namaqualand also have 
very little rain. Towards the north the rainfall increases. The heights 
encircling Windhuk, over 6,500 feet (2,000 meters) high, are comparatively 
favored ; but it is only in the extreme northeast of the colony that 20 inches 
falls over a significant area. In the absolute desert of the Namib pasture is 
entirely lacking, and water can be obtained only from wells sunk in the river 
beds, dry on the surface for years at a stretch. Over the southern interior 
pasture of sorts is fairly generally distributed, but the water supply is scant 
and sharply localized. The happy combination of pasture and water is 
of none too frequent occurrence. 

In proportion to the strength of the desert barrier is the value of the 
railroad. The military necessity of such an artery was admirably shown 
in the Peruvo-Chilean War of 1879-83, the campaigns of which were carried 
out in an area physically analogous to Southwest Africa. Today Chile is 
just completing her great strategic railroad from the populous centers of 
the south to the northern limit of the nitrate fields; for 900 miles the line 
runs through desert country. A like problem is being created by the open- 
ing up of northern Africa. In the plans for the development of her African 
territory France has recognized the strategic as well as economic value of 
the Trans-Saharan railroad. 3 In Southwest Africa the railroad formed one 



3 Evans Lewin: Railways in Africa, United Empire, Vol. 8. N. S., 1917, pp. 23-30, 94-99, and 172-178: 
reference onpp. 23-30. 
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Fig. 3— Map to illustrate the campaign against German Southwest Africa. Scale, 1:7,750,000. 
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of the major defensive works upon which the Germans employed themselves 
so assiduously from the conclusion of the Herero War, 1904-05. The present 
system incorporates a dorsal railroad from Otavi and its branches in the 
north to Kalkfontein in the south ; lateral branches connect with the coast 
at Swakopmund, the port for "Windhuk, and Luderitzbucht, the port of the 
diamond fields. At the beginning of the war about 1,300 miles of line were 
in operation. Of this only the Otavi line serving the copper mines of the 
north was paying expenses; the value of the system was strategic. Since 
the beginning of the campaign the Southwest African system has been con- 
nected with that of the Union of South Africa by a line from Upington on 
the Orange Eiver to Kalkfontein, the southern terminus of the German 
system. 4 

In the Peruvo-Chilean war the first step towards conquest of the desert 
lay in securing control of the sea highway of communication. "When the 
Peruvian fleet had been defeated, Chile gained the seaboard, and the fate of 
the campaign was decided. In the Southwest African desert control of the 
seaboard was likewise of vital importance. It was essential that Swakop- 
mund and Luderitzbucht should be occupied as bases and the sea highway 
to the Cape be maintained. Apart from retaliation to the German attack 
on the Orange River and the subsequent unfortunate affair of outposts, the 
first British move was to recapture Walvis Bay, seized by the enemy on the 
declaration of hostilities, and to occupy Luderitzbucht. Before further 
advantage could be taken operations were, however, suspended for a time. 
The revolution within the Union successfully stimulated by Germany in the 
main accounted for the delay, but a contributory cause was the temporary 
disturbance of British sea power occasioned by von Spee's attack off Chile. 
The battle of the Falklands was necessary to restore confidence in the 
southern seas. 

The real offensive against the colony began early in 1915. A northern 
and major column under General Botha started from "Walvis Bay and 
Swakopmund. In the south three main columns invaded the colony simul- 
taneously; one proceeded from Luderitzbucht, and another, in three sec- 
tions, from the Orange River. The third, having Kimberley as base, crossed 
the Kalahari Desert and entered German territory from Rietfontein. These 
three columns planned to unite at some point on the railroad near the 
junction of Keetmanshoop, thence to proceed on "Windhuk from the south 
as Botha 's column advanced from the west. 

The hardships of the northern column began with the landing at "Walvis 
Bay, of which the personal narratives paint unattractive pictures. The 
natural harbor is excellent, but landing facilities were undeveloped. All 
other native resources are lacking, and the climate is peculiarly disagree- 
able. The order of the day was "humidity, fog, and cold each morning, 

4 Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc, Vol. 47, 1915, p. 879. 
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atrocious wind every afternoon and evening." 5 Although situated within 
the tropics this portion of the coast is swept by the cold Benguela Current, 
which, like the Humboldt Current on the corresponding shores of South 
America, lowers the temperature and is in part responsible for the charac- 
teristic fog belt that hangs over these coasts. Although the air is humid, 
rain is practically unknown, and except on rare occasions the river beds 
are dry. An unusual phenomenon that might have been regarded as a 
happy augury greeted the arrival of the commander in chief; the Swakop 
River came down in flood and flowed for a day after Botha's entry into 
Swakopmund. It was the first time for some fifteen years that the river 
had reached the sea, and it swept away the railroad built across the flats 
of the river mouth. But the flood was hailed as a promise of unusually 
favorable conditions in a region where the water supply is the ever-present 
question. From their landing the forces were faced by this question. Wal- 
vis Bay is absolutely dependent for its water on sea-water distilleries of 
limited capacity, and at first water had to be brought from the Cape, 800 
miles away. On the march inland the troops mainly depended on the water 
holes in the Swakop River. The holes and wells, carefully charted on the 
maps, are generally nuclei of tiny settlements. Round the most important 
of them was fought the sharpest and most decisive action of the campaign — 
the Pforte-Riet-Jakalswater engagement. Advance was made up the river 
bed and by the reconstructed railroads. Across the desert belt impediment 
to transport was peculiarly great, the highly micaceous sand causing wheeled 
vehicles the greatest trouble. Success indeed depended on the mobile 
army's ability to surmount difficulties of transport. Arid sand and bare 
rock contributed a curious feature to the campaign. The blasting neces- 
sary in sinking for water requires the use of enormous quantities of ex- 
plosives; every farm had its own stock of dynamite. The German forces 
could thus draw on vast stores, and they took full advantage of their 
opportunity. The degree to which the roads were mined is a marvel only 
exceeded by the singular failure of the scheme. 

The difficulties of the northern column were fully shared by their co- 
operators in the south. They, too, faced lack of water, poisoned wells, scant 
grass, and absence of native resources. Even the cattle had been moved 
from the grazing grounds. In one instance the force crossing the Kalahari 
on its 600-mile march from Kimberley found itself 120 miles from the next 
water site. The problem of supply was solved by establishing two inter- 
mediate stations to which water could be carried by motor over these 40-mile 
jumps. The column from Liideritzbucht had the advantage of the railroad, 
but even the iron line has to pay the toll of the desert. In the Grasplatz 
section of traveling dunes some hundreds of laborers must be kept constantly 

5 P. A. Bridel : Notes sur la campagne du sud-ouest Africain, Bibliotheque Universelle et Revue Suisse, 
Vol. 82, Lausanne, 1916. 
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employed clearing the line, an item of upkeep said to have cost the German 
government about $50,000 a year. 

The three southern columns met as planned near Keetmanshoop, and the 
enemy began their retreat on Windhuk, clinging to the railroad and tearing 
up the line as they went. To save the line and hasten the retreat or cut off 
the enemy the pursuers made a tactical move involving one of the chief 
engagements of the campaign. A flying column, traveling without trans- 
port, cut across the desert, intercepting a part of the German force at 
Gibeon. Thence the remaining enemy fled full speed to Windhuk. 

"Windhuk, the capital of the colony, capitulated to the northern column 
on May 12, 1915. From here the final stage in the campaign was developed 
in characteristic fashion. A frontal line of attack followed the northern 
railroad. Two important flanking columns co-operated. One, to the right, 
skirted the Waterberg escarpment, cut the southern fork of the railroad, 
and occupied Tsumeb. This column covered 300 miles in 15 days. The 
left column made a still greater detour, striking north through country 
almost entirely devoid of grass and water and covering 350 miles in 13 days. 
After skirting the Etosha Pan the column closed on Tsumeb from the west. 
Thus the German force at Otavi was completely outflanked and finally sur- 
rendered on July 9. In the northern portion of the country, extensively 
covered with thorn bush, valuable reconnaissance service had been rendered 
by airplane. The airplane indeed was not unknown in Southwest Africa 
before the war. The German government had begun aeronautical experi- 
ments in the colony with both military and civil objects in view, and an 
experiment station had been erected in Karibib. 6 

The major operations carried out by the forces from the Cape had been 
supplemented early in the campaign by Rhodesian troops, who occupied 
the Caprivi finger, "that inconvenient salient" giving Germany access to 
the navigable waters of the Zambezi above the Victoria Palls. Altogether 
conquest was achieved with a loss of only twelve score lives. To secure 
possession of this territory Germany had previously paid heavily in money 
and human life. The Herero War alone cost a sum approximating a hun- 
dred million dollars, required the services of thousands of troops from 
overseas, and wiped out the greater part of a numerous tribe. 

The Cameroons 7 

The geographic and strategic center of this territory of 191,130 square 
miles is the central plateau of Ngaundere and its westward continuation, 
known under a variety of names, to Banyo. The average elevation of the 

6 Aviation in German Africa, Commerce Repts., Sept. 18, 1914. 

7 In a recent letter to the London Time? {Literary Suppl., May 4, 1917) Sir Harry Johnston points out 
that the plural (The Cameroons) and not the singular form (Cameroon. Kamerun) is the correct version 
of this word, being derived from the name given in 1470 by its Portuguese discoverers to the Duala 
estuary (Rio dos CamarOes; camaroes. prawns, or shrimps) on account of the large number of prawns 
found in its brackish waters. 
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plateau is from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. It extends eastward practically to the 
frontier of French Equatorial Africa and westward is continued as a series 
of parallel ranges to which is aligned the Nigerian frontier. In the extreme 
southwest the highland terminates in the volcanic massif of Cameroons 
Mountain. Northward the central plateau drops sharply to the plains of 
Chad with island-like massifs continuing to within 100 miles of the lake. 
Southward the plateau sinks gently to the 1,500- to 2,000-foot level main- 
tained in the southern Cameroons. It is bordered by a coastal zone 30 to 
75 miles wide. 

Two points on the borders of the central plateau are of prime importance 
in relation to it: Garua, the northern outpost in the fertile plains of the 
north, and Yaunde, the southern post on the edge of the unbroken tropical 
forest that stretches from this station to the littoral. The savana country 
of the plateau and northern plains, with a distinctly dry winter season, is 
generally healthful. The coast plain, the oil-palm region par excellence, 
and the seaward slopes of the plateau, hot, moist, and characterized by very 
heavy rainfall, have an ill fame as one of the most unhealthful parts of 
Africa. The rainfall record of Bibundi, on the Cameroons Mountain, 355 
inches (9 meters), is surpassed only by the extraordinary rainfalls regis- 
tered in Assam. The coast region of the Cameroons is notoriously a habitat 
of the tse-tse fly ; cattle cannot be raised, and sleeping sickness is rife. 

For some years the forest barrier kept back German penetration. It 
began in 1887 with the establishment of the military post Yaunde, now one 
of the great route centers of the interior. Eailroad construction later began 
to open up the coast plain. One line runs from Duala, the commercial 
capital at the head of the Bay of Cameroons, northward to the highlands ; 
another follows the plain southeastward to a point beyond Edea on the 
Sanaga Biver. 

The general plan of campaign in the Cameroons proceeded along lines 
similar to those adopted in Togoland and Southwest Africa. The seaboard 
was invested in September, 1914, and Duala, the chief port, established as a 
major base of operations. Minor bases on the coast were also created for 
the little flotillas that patrolled the navigable rivers. The Allied troops for 
the major column came by the sea highway, the force despatched from Eng- 
land picking up native reinforcements from the British West African pos- 
sessions en route and meeting a French detachment at Lagos. Converging 
columns acted from the land frontiers. A British force from northern 
Nigeria co-operated with a French column from the Lake Chad territory. 
From French Equatorial Africa, where at the outset mastery was gained 
over the Congo-Ubangi route, columns penetrated by the east and south- 
east. Another force penetrated from the west by Coco Beach, the little port 
of that strip of coast south of the enclave of Spanish Guinea (Rio Muni). 

From the main column in the south a division was detached to secure the 
northern frontier of Nigeria. It obtained possession of the Cameroons 
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Pig. A — Map to illustrate the campaign against the Cameroons. Scale, 1:9,800,000. 
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Mountain region, with the administrative town of Buea and, after an initial 
reverse, the northern railroad. The main column was directed on Yaunde. 
Here, in the face of supreme difficulties of transport, progress was slow. 
Reconstruction of the railroad to Edea and the building of roads materially 
improved the situation, yet in the main convoys were dependent on native 
paths and native carriers. Over 7,000 carriers were employed, most of 
whom came in monthly detachments from Sierra Leone, Nigeria, and the 
Gold Coast. But the season of heavy rains, May to September, suspended 
all operations. The great offensive did not begin in fact until the approach 
of the little dry season towards the end of October (1915). 

Action advanced more rapidly in the north. The early British attack on 
Garua failed. The strength of the fort had been underestimated, heavy 
August rains flooded the country, and the attacking force was compelled to 
retire on Yola. In January, 1915, after the subsidence of the floods British 
and French forces united before Garua to assault again the northern key to 
the plateau. Garua, the center of a splendid agricultural and grazing 
district, stands on a hill overlooking the Benue River, here navigable for 
large barges. The strength of its defenses might well have been taken as a 
measure of its importance. On them some thousands of laborers had been 
engaged for several months. The fort held out until June ; the chief factor 
in its capitulation appears to have been the mutiny of the native soldiery, 
terrorized by the besieger's artillery fire, especially by the execution of the 
French 95-centimeter gun. 8 

With the fall of Garua the way to the plateau was open and the Allied 
column made rapid advance southward. Their work approached comple- 
tion with the taking of Ngaundere. Ngaundere is on the edge of the fertile 
agricultural land of the north. South of it begins the ' ' equatorial poverty 
with its sole and never-ending resource, manioc; its vegetation so dense, so 
puissant, so useless; its population successively more barbarous and scant 
in number ; its harbingers of the tse-tse fly announcing the fate that awaits 
the unhappy inhabitants." 9 The steep ascents to Ngaundere had been 
strongly fortified, but on this occasion climatic phenomena came to the 
assistance of the attackers. A violent tornado, unusual at the height of 
the rainy season, flooded the trenches and drove out the defenders. A 
similar occurrence is also reported to have taken place at Banyo, another 
important plateau station, that, like Ngaundere, had been strongly fortified 
and amply provisioned with cattle and grain. 

Meanwhile the columns in the east and southeast had been acting with 
zeal in a particularly difficult country. To their labors, however, was added 
the triumphal reoccupation of the African "Alsace-Lorraine." For in 
this light French Equatorial Africa regarded the 100,000 square miles of 
territory ceded to Germany by the Morocco Convention of 1911, whereby 

8 A plan of the defenses of Garua may be seen in L'Afrique Franqaise, Oet.-Dec. 1915. 

9 La eonquete du Cameroun septentrional. L'AJrique Franqaise, Oet.-Dec, 1915, p. 288. 
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the colony gained access to the navigable waters of the Ubangi and the 
Congo. Where the waterways could be used unusually good lines of com- 
munication could be maintained, and the Belgian authorities supplemented 
French resources by putting their river steamers and artillery at the dis- 
posal of the column acting on the Sanga River. But penetration westward 
was made through scantily peopled forest country traversed only by native 
paths. Nevertheless the eastern and southeastern columns co-ordinated 
successfully with the other columns in the march on Yaunde. This last 
German defense they reached during the first week of January, 1916, a 
few days after the entry of the main column of the south. Successful as the 
co-ordination had been, the columns were unable to safeguard all routes of 
escape, and a large part of the enemy force slipped through into the neutral 
territory of Spanish Guinea. So ended a campaign aptly described as 
"amphibious in the widest sense." 

German Bast Africa 

German East Africa was by far the most important of Germany 's colonial 
possessions. Occupying a central location and fronting the Indian Ocean 
the colony enjoyed a position strong both strategically and economically. 
Moreover to the natural defenses liberally bestowed upon the territory had 
been added elaborate military preparations. At the outbreak of hostilities 
the situation was highly favorable to the German colony. 

German East Africa is a compact territory. With an area of 384,000 
square miles it has frontiers 2,700 miles long and a distance from end to end 
of not over 700 miles. On the seaboard defense is favored by the character 
of the coastal plain, 10 to 30 miles wide in the north, broadening to the 
south — a zone of damp heat fringed on the littoral by mangrove swamps 
and clothed elsewhere by dense scrub. Tanga and Dar-es-Salaam, where 
railroads start for the interior, had been strongly fortified. The interior 
plateau with a general altitude of 3,000 to 4,000 feet presents very diversi- 
fied topography along the inland frontiers, especially those of the north and 
northwest. The volcanic mass of Kilimanjaro rises to 19,700 feet ; the Soda 
Lakes of the eastern rift valley west of Kilimanjaro lie at an elevation of 
about 2,000 feet. Between Kilimanjaro and Victoria Nyanza the Anglo- 
German boundary, purely artificial, lay in a frontier zone defended by its 
aridity and inaccessibility. The lakes of the western rift valley — Kivu and 
Tanganyika and the connecting stream — defined a natural boundary, as did 
Lake Nyasa to the southwest. On this last lake and on Victoria Nyanza 
supremacy was held by the British, but on Tanganyika the Germans with 
four armed vessels to one Belgian boat held the advantage of 400 miles of 
easy communication. 

On all the fronts except the northeastern the Allies suffered from the 
remoteness of their bases. The Belgian forces from their base in Boma had 
to traverse the entire Congo territory. The rail and steamer route via 
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Stanleyville to Albertville, completed in March, 1915, proved invaluable, 
but transport to Kivu and the northwest frontier entailed a long service of 
caravan and porter. From the Rhodesian front the nearest point on the 
railroad was distant 400 miles. Against these difficulties sustained by the 
Allies stand in contrast the shortness and general superiority of the German 




Fig. 5— Map to illustrate the campaign against German East Africa. Scale, 1:8,750,000. 

lines of communication. The German section of the trans-African steam 
route was completed to Tanganyika (Kigoma) in 1914. 10 It follows an 
ancient highway, the old caravan road of the Arab traders in slaves and 
ivory. On it stands Tabora, one of their settlements, then as now the 
strategic center of the plateau and a crossing point of roads east and west, 
north and south. From Tabora the German government had also con- 
structed several good roads, including two to Muansa, their principal port on 
Victoria Nyanza. Besides the central railroad a line connected the coast 



w Completion of the Tanganyika Railroad, Butt. Amer. Geogr. Soc, Vol. 46, 1914, p. 288. 
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with the beautiful and healthful Usambara Highlands, the only part of the 
colony where white settlement had made any considerable headway. 

Of the many "fronts" along these diversified frontiers that of Kiliman- 
jaro, because of its relation to the Usambara Highlands and its comparative 
accessibility, claimed by far the greatest strategic interest. On the German 
side the northern railroad permits easy transportation between Tanga and 
Moshi; on the British side is the Uganda railroad, here paralleling the 
frontier and not more than 50 miles from it in a straight line. At the out- 
break of hostilities there were only 1,200 troops all told in British East 
Africa. In the German colony were about thirty times as many, with a 
large proportion of them massed on the Kilimanjaro front. The German 
forces used their advantage to make several happily unfruitful raids at 
various points on the Uganda line. One of the first attempts affords a cer- 
tain ironical amusement. The invaders, using their own excellent maps, 
arrived within 20 miles of the railroad, when, being forced to depend on 
inferior British cartography, they lost themselves in the waterless bush to 
be picked up dying of thirst by a British patrol ! The major enemy opera- 
tions, however, were confined to the road between Taveta and Moshi, water- 
less indeed for long stretches but nevertheless the most practical inland 
route between the territories of British and German East Africa. 

Among the most important British operations in 1915 was the blockade 
of the coast. Although the use of Zanzibar and Pemba as a base in such 
operations is perhaps only a poor consolation for lost Heligoland, the dearly 
bought islands simplified somewhat the difficult problem of the blockade 
of 600 miles of coast. As it was, the blockade was forced by two supply 
ships, and at the end of her adventurous career the Konigsberg succeeded 
in escaping to the Rufiji River, where she was finally located and destroyed, 
not however before her guns had been removed for use in the interior. It is 
interesting to note that the destruction of the Konigsberg occasioned the 
first use of the seaplane in the directing of gunfire. 11 

The coast also was the scene of the early and unfortunate attack on 
Tanga. Here as in similar attempts elsewhere the enemy strength had been 
underestimated and the natural defenses likewise unappreciated. The at- 
tacking forces, dispersed in the almost impenetrable scrub of the coast plain, 
fell victims to well-planned ambuscades. Not the least of their troubles — 
strange as it may sound to those thinking in terms of the temperate zone 
campaigns — came from the wild bee, so prolific here as to be a formidable 
foe. 

During the first year of the war the Allied forces were on the defensive 
on all the fronts. In British East Africa the Germans occupied a section 
extending beyond Taveta, and on several occasions Nairobi, the administra- 
tive center, had been threatened. Until the beginning of 1916 the campaign 

" See Henry Woodhouse: Textbook of Naval Aeronautics. New York, 1917. On p. 113 is an aerial 
snapshot of the Konigsberg lying in the Rufiji. 
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awaited more troops and different tactics. The greater part of the German 
East African plateau is covered by savana, grass steppe, or scrub ranging 
from the waterless thorny acacia bush at the base of Kilimanjaro to the well- 
grassed and wooded hills of the Euanda cattle country. In such country 
the tactics of the European theaters inevitably failed ; here as elsewhere in 
the African campaigns was there need for the bushman's art. A successful 
offensive began only with the arrival of General Smuts to take over the 
command. By this time (February, 1916) the British forces had been 
raised to over 40,000, while in the Belgian Congo had been accomplished the 
remarkable feat of raising an army of 20,000 well-disciplined and devoted 
soldiers, possessing the supreme virtue of "knowing how to live on 
nothing. ' ' 12 

The solitary mountain is a natural feature peculiarly impressive. To the 
savage it appears as an object of awe and worship, nor do the civilized 
escape its spell. "When Kebmann, the discoverer of Kilimanjaro, first looked 
upon that mountain he fell to his knees reciting a psalm of praise. Little 
wonder that the white-crowned "monarch of African mountains" is en- 
shrined in native tradition: "who possesses the mountain will rule the 
country." Kilimanjaro lends a prestige invaluable in a field where mili- 
tary success rests on native help. But beyond its worth as a moral asset 
and beyond the economic value of its fertile slopes it occupies a strategic 
position; Kilimanjaro is the key to the campaign in German East Africa. 
When General Smuts arrived in East Africa he immediately began the 
vigorous offensive that in a few weeks put this key into British hands. The 
need for prompt action was imperative. The season of heavy rains, March 
to May, was impending, and in the Kilimanjaro region the rains are true 
equatorial torrents. Then the black soil, of a nature similar to the black 
"cotton" soil of India, becomes a spongy slough, and transportation is 
virtually at an end. 

The principal action took place in the gap between Kilimanjaro and the 
Pare Mountains against an excellent German position. The broken foot- 
hills of the great mountain protected the enemy's left flank; swamps de- 
fended the right ; two roads afforded communication with the railroad in the 
rear. Taveta was the main objective of the British forces advancing 
through the thick bush of the Serengeti plain. The regaining of this 
station — Taveta is on the British side of the frontier — opened up the roads 
into German territory. By the one Moshi was reached. Here the forces 
from the east met the minor column that had secured the western slopes of 
the mountain from Longido. By the other and inferior road the railway 

12 Since the beginning of the war the Belgian Congo has also witnessed a great economic development. 
Exports in 1914 amounted to 53,000.000 francs, in 1916 to 129,000,000. In 1916 were supplied to the munition 
plants of the Allies over 22,000 tons of palm nuts, nearly 4,000 tons of palm oil, and 3,000 tons of rubber. 
The estimated production of metal from the Katanga copper mines for 1917 is 30,000 tons, nearly three 
times as much as in 1914. Over 1,000 miles of telegraph wire have been laid, railroad construction con- 
tinues, and river craft is continuously being augmented from the shipyard established at Havre for this 
purpose. (Cable received by the Belgian legation in Oct., 1917, and communicated to this Society.) 
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was cut at Kahe; along this road was promptly extended a branch line 
from the Uganda railway at Voi, which relieved the burden of transporta- 
tion from the Mombasa base. Conquest of the Kilimanjaro area was 
completed. 

No doubt had ever existed in regard to the first step in the campaign ; as 
to subsequent procedure several possibilities lay before the commander-in- 
chief. The Usambara Highlands offered the great prize of the campaign; 
the larger part of the white population was concentrated here, and here were 
nourishing plantations — coffee, banana, tobacco, with rubber and sisal on the 
eastern lowlands. The value of exports from Tanga greatly exceeded that 
from any other port in the colony. But the highlands were too well defended. 
The Tanga disaster had made clear the difficulties of an eastern approach. 
On the west the mountains descend precipitously to the broad belt of thick 
bush that separates them from the swift Pangani Eiver, impassable at most 
points and everywhere pestilential. Concentration of the German forces in 
the highlands made any attempt on them unfeasible at this juncture. Pene- 
tration by Dar-es-Salaam was ruled out largely on climatic grounds. Im- 
mediately after the rainy season the malaria-haunted coast is in its most 
unsalubrious state and hence was likely to prove particularly disastrous to 
a force two-thirds of which was white. Moreover, during the cooler months, 
April to October, the southeast trade wind that blows variably with the 
southwest monsoon and at times is developed with great force renders land- 
ing an arduous and even impossible performance. Belgian operations on 
the northwest needed only the support of a comparatively small British 
column. For the major forces there remained an attempt to strike south 
from Kilimanjaro into the heart of the country. Strategically this plan had 
much to commend itself. Such a move would separate the chief German 
army in "Usambara from Tabora and the northwest and the enemy's prin- 
cipal resources in men and cattle — Ruanda province is estimated to contain 
2,000,000 natives and 2,500,000 head of cattle. To avoid such a contingency 
forces would be drawn from Usambara and the highlands thus laid open to 
attack. The strategy proved successful. A mounted column from Arusha 
skirted the western edge of the arid Masai Steppe, occupying in succession 
the stations where springs issue from the scarp that defines this edge of the 
steppe. Unfortunately the heavy rains in this region had prevailed un- 
usually late. By the time that Kondoa-Irangi had been reached malaria 
had seriously depleted the fighting force, their 200-mile line of communica- 
tion was a continuous quagmire, and the tse-tse fly had carried off half their 
horses. Yet the column under its Africander chief continued to press for- 
ward and succeeded in cutting the central railroad at three points, securing 
it from Kilimatinde to Kilossa. About the same time the eastern column, 
that had fought its way through the wooded maze of the Nguru Hills via 
Handeni, reached the railroad at Morogoro. Already Usambara, with its 
defensive force weakened, had fallen under attacks from the interior and 
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the coast. Coast towns from Tanga south fell in a sequence culminating 
with the capitulation of Dar-es-Salaam in September. 

While these actions were taking place in the east columns in the north 
and west were converging on the central stronghold of Tabora. The British 
column had secured a valuable base in the German lake port of Muansa 
whence good roads run south to Tabora. Belgian columns advanced via 
Kigali, the capital of Euanda, round the wild volcanic desert north of Lake 
Kivu and also to the south of the lake. Earlier in the year several British 
gun-boats brought overland from Cape Town to Lake Tanganyika had 
obtained command of the lake and co-operated with land forces in the 
occupation of the lake ports. Completion of this work released another 
Belgian column for the march on Tabora. Tabora fell shortly after the 
capitulation of Dar-es-Salaam and with it the entire country north of the 
central railroad passed into the possession of the Allies. 

Driven from the north the German forces took refuge in the lower Eufiji 
valley and the Mahenge plateau. To the former the main body of the 
enemy retreated from Morogoro through the Uluguru Hills, where for the 
first half of the way they had the advantage of a partially constructed mili- 
tary road. Close pursuit, however, did not leave them long in possession 
of the Rufiji, though indeed it is difficult to see how a considerable force 
could have been long maintained in this most undesirable region. During 
and immediately following the rains the Eufiji is notoriously unhealthful 
even for German East Africa. In the dry season water is scarce or abso- 
lutely lacking over great stretches. The precariousness of the water supply 
and the limited food resources are reflected in the scant native population. 
In contrast, and especially in point of healthfulness for the European, the 
Mahenge plateau offers decided advantages, and for this reason it was 
adopted as the enemy headquarters during the succeeding rainy season. 

"While the extent and varied topography of the southern portion of Ger- 
man East Africa result in a varying distribution of rainfall, the rainy 
season of the south as a whole may be said to coincide with the "summer" 
months, November or December to April, earlier in the interior than on the 
coast. 13 Here, as in the north, the torrential nature of the rains seriously 
impedes or altogether prevents military operations. Moreover the rainy 
season of 1916-17 was remarkable for its intensity and long duration, and 
little activity could be displayed until the end of May, when the general 
offensive in the south may be said to have begun. 

Even more than the campaign in the north has the southern campaign 
been controlled by the peculiar natural difficulties of the country. Com- 
pared with the north the south has been very little developed. Except for 
the rubber, sisal, and cotton plantations of the Kilwa-Lindi coast lands and 
the coffee fields of the well-watered slopes at the north end of Lake Nyasa, 
European cultivation appears only at one or two administrative centers of 



13 For a note on the climate of German East Africa see the "Geographical Record" in this number. 
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the southern interior. The native population is far inferior in numbers to 
that of the north. According to figures for 1913 the density per square 
mile is 1.6 for the administrative districts of Songea and Kilwa and 1.3 for 
Iringa. In contrast Kuanda, the great recruiting ground for the askaris, 
containing over 25 per cent of the native population of German East Africa, 
has the surprising density of 72 to the square mile. 14 The broken country 
of the south, waterless over considerable stretches, covered for the most part 
with a "dry-forest" of spiny acacias and like drought-resisting trees and 
bushes, favors guerrilla warfare at the expense of clean and rapid subjec- 
tion of the enemy. Its conquest was no light task. The Allied forces 
planned to accomplish it by the establishment of a cordon around the now 
scattered enemy groups, and this plan involved the co-operation of numer- 
ous columns. Belgian forces that had pressed on after the fall of Tabora 
invested the Mahenge area from the north. Farther east was the British 
column pressing on the Rufiji River, where it had been supported by 
other British troops, mostly Indian or native African (Nigerian) from the 
delta, and similar attacks from the coast were directed from Kilwa and 
Lindi. The Portuguese became active on the Rovuma frontier, but the 
chief action devolved on the Rhodesian-Nyasaland forces, which already 
during the northern operations had penetrated into German territory along 
several lines. Of the geographical and military relations in their sphere by 
far the most striking pertain to the problems of transportation. The Rho- 
desians received their supplies by two extraordinary routes. The one from 
the base of Salisbury involved 600 miles of railroad and 400 miles of high- 
way, now improved to admit of motor lorry, though at first only practicable 
for porter service, the use of transport beasts being restricted by the occur- 
rence of the tse-tse. The alternative route was characterized by frequent 
transhipments : from Durban by sea to Beira and thence to Chindi ; by river 
steamer up the Zambezi to Chindio ; by the Shire Highlands railroad to rail 
head ; by road to Fort Johnston on Lake Nyasa ; by lake steamer to Karonga ; 
and finally by carrier or motor lorry to Abercorn near the southern end of 
Lake Tanganyika. The problem of supply was rendered still more difficult 
by the scant native resources of this undeveloped country. 

The story of the southern campaign is that of the gradual tightening of 
the Allied cordon, combined with the isolation and capture of the scattered 
detachments. Mahenge fell to the Belgians, and the enemy in this district 
was then cut off from the southeastern valleys. In the coast hinterland he 
was pushed successively southward, from the Kilwa district to the Mbem- 
kuru valley and thence to the Lukuledi, where to the east of the Lukuledi 
Mission the last stand was made. A small detachment is reported to have 
sought refuge in Portuguese territory, but German East Africa is now, 
December 1, 1917, in undisputed possession of the Allies, Belgium and 
Britain. 



14 Bull. Imperial Inst., Vol. 12. 1914, p. 582. See also the map Depopulation density in Meyer: Das 
Deutsche Kolonialreich, Vol. 1, p. 80. 
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